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Emerald, a precious stone of green color
(h. = 7 1-2, sp. gr. 2.7). It is really a variety
of beryl, and the paler-colored bluish-green
specimens are included under aquamarine. It
was much valued by the ancients, though un-
der the name 'smaragd' they seem to have
included many other stones which resembled
the emerald in color. Emeralds are now ob-
tained from Siberia, New South Wales, and
Colombia. No stone varies more in quality
than this. The deep green velvety stones are
most esteemed; the color is believed to be due
to small traces of oxide of chromium. The
'Oriental emerald' is a green corundum, and
is very rare and precious.

Emerson, Benjamin Kendall (1843-1932),
American geologist, born at Nashua, N. H.,
was professor of geology and mineralogy at
Amherst; was appointed assistant U. S. geol-
ogist, and became president of the Geological
Society of America.

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), Ameri-
can poet and philosopher, was born May 25,
1803, at Boston. His father was the Rev.
William Emerson, pastor of the First Unitarian
Church of that city, and many of Ms forebears
were clergymen. William Emerson is remem-
bered as an organizer of the Boston Anthology
Club, formed in 1804 to carry on The Monthly
Anthology and Boston Review, which came to
an end about the time of his death in 1811.
After this event Ralph Waldo's education was
continued under the supervision of his mother,
and he also came much under the influence of
his father's sister, Miss Mary Moody Emerson.
Emerson attended the Boston Latin School,
and graduated 1821 at Harvard. He does not
seem to have made any great impression upon
his classmates, and his honors were confined
to a second prize in composition and his selec-
tion as class poet. After graduation he taught
in his elder brother's school for a while, and
in 1823 began to study for the ministry, at the
same time attending lectures at the Cambridge
Divinity School. In 1829 he was elected assist-
ant and afterwards sole .minister of the Second
Church, Boston, a Unitarian congregation; but
in 1832 he resigned for conscientious reasons,
declaring in a farewell sermon his scruples
against administering the ordinance of the
Lord's Supper. He continued to preach, at
various churches, however, with some regu-
larity until 1838. A part of 1833 was spent in
Europe, where he made the acquaintance of
Landor, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and
visited Carlyte at praigenputtock. Between

Carlyle and himself a lifelong friendship ex-
isted, Emerson editing the first American edi-
tion of Sartor Resartus, 1836, and each acting
as literary agent for the other in their respec-
tive countries. On his return to America,
Emerson took up his permanent residence in
Concord, Mass., preparing there the lectures
which he delivered in Boston and vicinity.
The year 1836 was signalized by the publica-
tion of the earliest and perhaps most important
of his works, the tractate on Nature, and by
those meetings at Emerson's house of a few
like-minded thinkers who became known as
the Transcendental School. In this year, also,
he wrote the memorable 'Concord Hymn' for
the dedication of the monument raised in com-
memoration of the Concord fight. Emerson's
name was next brought into public notice by
his oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society,
August, 1837, on The American Scholar, which
Dr. Holmes afterward described as 'the intel-
lectual declaration of independence' of Amer-
ica, and by a discourse delivered to the gradu-
ating divinity class at Cambridge, July, 1838.
His first series of Essays appeared in 1841,
and a second series in 1844; while in 1840 he
assisted at the founding of The Dial, the organ
of New England transcendentalism, contribut-
ing to its pages more than forty prose and
metrical pieces. The publication was at first
edited by Margaret Fuller; on Miss Fuller's
retirement, Emerson took up the editorship,
and conducted the periodical until its discon-
tinuation in 1844. He was also at this time a
curious observer of the Brook Farm experi-
ment, in which lie did not take part. His Poems
were published in 1847. In 1850 he produced
Representative Men, and in 1860 appeared The
Condtict of Life, a series of essays on 'Power,'
'Culture,' 'Behavior,' etc., which served as a
guide to manners for more than one generation
of Emerson's disciples. On the conclusion of
the Civil War he published his Mayday and
Other Pieces, 1867, followed, 1870, by a prose
volume, Society and Solitude. In 1874 he pub-
lished Parnassus, an anthology of English
verse; while a final volume of essays, Letters
and Social Aims, 1875, was prepared from his
earlier lectures. He died April 27, 1882.
The key to Emerson's mental position is to
be found in his intense individualism. Like
Carlyle, he was a pantheist, and his optimism
is the logical result of his pantheism. Emer-
son's one real contribution to philosophy is his
insistence on the identity of physical and rnora)
law: the same laws govern a state and an acid,
His attitude toward science is, throughout,
that of the poet and Platonist who views the